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Plate  I.     Iron  Fanlight.     English,  Eighteenth  Century. 
Showing  the  use  of  collars  in  joining  the  scrolls. 


Plate  II.     Iron  Balcony.     English,  Eighteenth  Century. 
Showing  the  use  of  rivets  in  joining  the  scrolls. 
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Ironwork  I 

FEW  people  appreciate  or  realize  that  Iron  and  the  Smith,  to- 
gether, have  done  more  to  develop  the  civilization  of  man  than 
any  other  earthly  combination.  The  whole  foundation  of  civil- 
ized life,  all  its  conveniences,  necessities,  comforts  and  amusements, 
from  early  times  up  to  the  present  clay,  owe  their  very  existence  al- 
most entirely  to  iron  and  the  man  at  the  Anvil,  whose  simple  tools 
and  appliances  have  changed  but  little  in  form  and  method  of  use 
since  the  days  of  their  first  appearance. 

This  at  first  may  seem  to  be  a  sweeping  statement,  but  if  a  few 
moments  of  thought  are  given,  it  will  be  found  to  survive  the  closest 
scrutiny  or  investigation.  The  professional  and  business  man  de- 
pends upon  the  craftsman  and  manufacturer  for  his  utensils,  the 
craftsman  and  manufacturer  in  turn  depends  upon  the  ironworker 
for  his  tools  and  appliances. 

It  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  carpenter  depends  upon  the  iron- 
worker for  his  tools,  and  the  weaver  depends  upon  the  allied  services 
of  both  smith  and  carpenter  for  looms,  frames,  spindles,  needles  and 
many  other  appliances  connected  with  his  craft.  This  method  of 
investigation  can  be  applied  to  any  man-made  article,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  Iron  and  the  Smith  have  played  the  principal  part 
in  its  manufacture. 

Although  today  a  great  many  of  our  necessities,  luxuries  and 
so-called  "Works  of  Art"  are  turned  out  by  power-driven  machinery, 
the  Smith  plays  the  leading  part,  inasmuch  as  the  steam  or  electricity 
merely  handles  a  tool  of  the  same  form,  and  functions  in  the  same 
way  as  that  which,  in  earlier  days,  was  wielded  by  the  hand  when 
"Manufacture"  had  its  literal  meaning. 

In  intrinsic  value,  iron  ranks  lowest  among  metals,  for  zinc,  lead 
and  copper  are  very  considerably  dearer  by  weight,  nevertheless, 
though  it  is  the  cheapest  and  lacks  many  of  the  intrinsic  qualities  of 
the  more  precious  metals,  it  greatly  surpasses  all  of  them  in  interest, 
utility  and  value  to  us. 

Having  given  iron  its  place  of  value  in  the  world,  and  the  Smith 
pride  of  place  among  the  craftsmen  of  humanity,  we  can  perhaps 
now  look  with  more  interest  upon  the  decorative  use  of  iron  and 
the  artistic  ability  of  the  early  ironworker. 

The  artist  of  today  would  hardly  select  iron  as  being  the  best 
material  in  which  to  execute  any  purely  artistic  conception,  and  when 
we  find  great  artistic  skill  lavished  upon  it  in  the  past,  it  usually 
proves  to  have  been  from  necessity  rather  than  choice. 

Records  seem  to  indicate  that  iron  was  known  in  China  2,000 
years  B.  C,  but  this  is  uncertain.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  about 
B.  C.  1500,  there  existed  in  India  a  well-developed  iron  industry. 
Nevertheless  it  was  not  until  the  VIII  century  that  iron  began  to 
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have  real  influence  over  Europe  and  be  used  for  practical  purposes, 
and  not  until  the  XIV  century,  was  the  ironworker  at  his  best. 

Therefore  when  referring  to  works  of  art  wrought  in  iron,  we 
naturally  turn  to  the  Smith  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
because  then  he  had  an  artistic  temperament  and  worked  in  his  forge 
with  simple  hand  tools  producing  works  of  art  which  had  personality 
and  individuality.  They  compare  very  favorably  with  decorative 
works  of  art  wrought  in  other  mediums,  and  in  many  cases  are  far 
more  artistic  and  beautiful. 

The  mediaeval  Guildsman  insisted  that  his  co-partners  should 
produce  work  worthy  of  the  order  to  which  they  belonged,  otherwise 
they  had  no  part  or  lot  with  him ;  and  it  was  this  system  of  super- 
vision which  has  given  us  the  priceless  treasures  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries. 

From  this  period  we  can  trace  the  gradual  decadence  of  the  iron- 
worker in  Europe  and  the  meaningless  triviality  in  Art  of  the  late 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  till  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth 
century  when  a  new  era  arose  in  arts,  crafts  and  the  general  mode  of 
living,  causing  the  Smith  to  leave  his  forge  for  the  factory,  and  in 
so  doing,  to  drop  his  individuality.  Today  we  realize  the  importance 
of  the  individual  efforts  of  the  conscientious  craftsman  which  have 
been  lost  by  the  use  of  a  machine  that  turns  out  daily  thousands  of 
identical  pieces. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  and  to  make  more  interesting  these 
early  works  of  art,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  them  from  the  angle 
and  point  of  view  of  the  craftsman,  and  to  understand  his  rules  and 
methods  of  working.  The  production  of  any  object  that  is  for  prac- 
tical use  and  not  solely  for  decorative  purposes  must  needs  be  gov- 
erned by  certain  rules,  which  must  be  observed  to  the  full  extent, 
except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  operations  or  intentions  of  the 
craft  are  obviously  in  no  need  of  one  or  other  of  these  conditions. 

The  first  rule  that  the  worker  should  have  principally  in  his 
mind,  is  Purpose,  that  is,  the  object  for  which  his  work  is  intended. 
A  gate  or  grill  should  be  strong  and  protective,  the  design  close 
enough  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  animals,  children,  and  even  the 
human  hand,  yet  sufficiently  open  to  admit  light  and  air. 

The  second  rule  is  Utility.  A  door-handle  or  knocker  difficult  to 
handle,  or  with  its  purpose  concealed  because  of  its  unsuitable  deco- 
ration, is  unpractical.  The  gate  must  swing  easily  on  its  hinges,  and 
in  all  cases  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  rain  or 
water,  the  natural  enemy  of  iron. 

Thirdly  he  must  study  the  construction  according  to  the  various 
requirements  of  the  design.  He  may  weld  pieces  together,  that  is, 
after  heating  them  to  white  heat  he  hammers  the  two  parts  at  first 
lightly,  then  gradually  more  heavily  until  they  are  amalgamated  as 
one.  This  method  is  used  in  the  case  of  branches,  where  splitting 
would  be  impossible  or  unnecessarily  tedious.    He  may  rivet  the  two 
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pieces  and  burr  over  the  rivet  to  form  a  hemispherical  head,  or  he 
may  join  them  by  collars,  which  are  short  strap-like  pieces  of  metal. 
Rivets  are  used  to  enrich  and  embellish  geometrical  designs,  or  when 
a  natural  flower  or  fruit  is  to  be  secured  the  hemispherical  head 
represents  the  centre  form  or  eye.  Collars,  which  are  perhaps  more 
convenient  than  rivets,  being  more  elastic  and  lighter,  are  used  for 
similar  purposes,  but  particularly  where  the  forms  are  entirely  arbi- 
trary. 

The  fourth  rule  is  Recognition  or  Consideration  of  Material. 
This  means  that  iron  should  not  be  made  to  imitate  wood,  fabrics 
or  any  other  material.  As  when  one  man  tries  to  imitate  another, 
he  loses  personality,  is  not  natural,  and  looks  out  of  place.  Iron  is 
used  where  strength  is  needed;  it  should  therefore  have  the  appear- 
ance of  strength. 

The  last  important  rule  concerns  superadded  decoration,  which 
must  necessarily  comply  strictly  with  the  four  preceding  rules,  it 
must  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  Purpose,  Utility,  or  Con- 
struction, neither  must  it  suggest  any  metal  unsuitable  to  the  original 
medium.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  this 
last  rule,  yet  its  neglect  is  very  marked  in  the  work  of  the  Smith 
during  the  periods  known  as  the  late  Renaissance,  the  Baroque  and 
the  Rococo.  The  mediaeval  Smith  gloried  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
work,  the  very  words  "ornament"  and  "decoration"  meant  to  him, 
something  fitting,  suitable  and  dignified ;  but  this  meaning  was  not 
considered  by  the  later  draftsman  who  appeared  to  be  much  per- 
turbed that  such  large  simple  surfaces  should  be  left  without  orna- 
mentation, hence,  every  inch  of  material  was  covered  with  scroll 
work  or  with  counterfeits  of  natural  forms,  whether  congruous  or 
not;  and  very  often  the  utility  of  the  object  was  almost  destroyed 
by  this  superadded  intricacy. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  interest  and  charm  which  the  un- 
practiced  observer  finds  in  the  earlier  work  of  the  Smith  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  metal  was  used  at  a  red  or  white  heat,  which  meant  that 
there  was  not  time  for  measuring  or  copying  a  design  by  the  eye. 
This  gives  us  a  spontaneity  and  a  virility  in  forged  work  which  we 
do  not  find  in  the  mathematically  correct  and  more  ornate  work  of 
the  Smith  who  labored  minutely  when  the  material  was  cold. 

Unfortunately  the  Museum  has  not  as  yet  in  its  collection  of  iron- 
work examples  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  works  of  art, 
except  for  various  door  ornaments  and  other  small  pieces,  but  it  does 
have  some  fine  examples  of  English  eighteenth  century  work  which 
have  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  charm.  They  are  also  instructive 
from  the  point  of  view  of  construction,  and  they  show  very  clearly 
the  three  methods  of  joining  as  referred  to  above. 

In  the  rules  mentioned,  insistence  was  laid  upon  certain  qualities 
which  are  essential  if  the  craftsman  studies  honestly  the  require- 
ments of  his  work,  the  most  important  being  the  purpose  for  which 
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the  work  is  intended.  The  three  pieces  illustrated  are  excellent  ex- 
amples of  this. 

The  Fanlight  (Plate  I)  shows  very  clearly  that  the  work  is 
entirely  constructed  by  welding,  and  by  collars ;  the  former  being 
only  employed  where  the  thinning  down  of  members  was  necessary 
to  avoid  undue  thickness  or  heaviness.  The  motif  of  design  is  the 
C-scroll  of  one  or  two  turns,  which  has  been  used  with  great  effect 
and  would  prevent  the  intrusion  of  any  large  object;  it  is  without 
embellishment  or  superadded  decoration;  the  metal  is  the  same  thick- 
ness and  width  throughout,  and  looks  like  a  winding  strap.  Fanlight 
and  window  protections  are  found  more  frequently  in  Southern  coun- 
tries. In  England,  France  and  Germany,  warmth  in  winter  is  of 
more  importance  than  light  and  air;  whereas,  in  Spain  and  Italy,  it 
is  essential  that  where  glazed  windows  are  used,  they  should  be  left 
open  at  all  times  for  ventilating  purposes,  and  therefore  should  be 
protected  against  marauders. 

The  design  of  the  Balcony  (Plate  II)  is  composed  of  graceful 
scrolls,  which  are  embellished  by  natural  forms  of  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  work  is  constructed  entirely  by  welding  and  riveting,  and 
shows  the  hemispherical  heads  of  the  rivets  forming  the  centre  of 
the  flowers.  The  cover  illustration  is  an  enlarged  section  and 
shows  very  clearly  the  fine  welding  of  the  leaves.  The  third  rule 
is  illustrated  by  the  use  of  rivets  in  this  case,  as  compared  with 
the  collars  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Fanlight.  The  Balcony 
is  a  very  fine  example  and  is  the  work  of  a  skilled  craftsman ;  this 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  only  the  wealthy  people  could 
afford  to  have  monograms,  as  the  Balconies  had  to  be  specially  de- 
signed, and  a  skilled  craftsman  employed.  Careful  scraping  of  the 
surface  reveals  that  at  one  time  the  Balcony  had  been  gilded  all  over ; 
therefore  it  may  originally  have  been  installed  inside  the  house  of  a 
person  of  some  note,  and  then  later  painted  over  and  used  as  an 
exterior  balcony. 

According  to  Mr.  Starkie  Gardner,  Lord  Arundel  is  credited  with 
the  introduction  of  the  fashion  for  Balconies  into  England,  in  1650. 
After  the  Great  Fire  they  were  appreciated  to  a  much  greater  extent 
in  London  when  it  was  enacted  among  the  building  rules  that  all 
houses  in  the  principal  streets  must  have  balconies  4  feet  wide  with 
rails,  and  bars  of  iron  extending  for  two-thirds  of  the  frontage  of 
a  roof  above. 

The  other  Balcony  illustrated  (Plate  III)  is  a  striking  example 
of  superadded  decoration.  The  original  work,  probably  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  is  clearly  seen,  the  design  being  plain  strap-like  pieces 
of  iron  twisted  into  scrolls,  which  are  simple,  graceful,  but  quite  dig- 
nified and  strong.  The  work  of  the  later  craftsman  is  seen  in  the 
conventional  leaves  which  were  attached  with  the  idea  of  embellishing 
and  hiding  the  original  plain  scrollwork.     The  necessary  strength 
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already  being  there,  the  later  craftsman  only  used  very  thin  and 
fragile  material,  which  is  only  partially  welded  onto  the  original  work 
and  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  rest.  This  gives  the  Balcony  an  effect 
of  weakness.  It  can  be  seen  that  while  the  original  is  still  completely 
intact  and  strong,  the  superadded  work  has  decayed,  and  a  great  deal 
of  it  broken  away,  again  revealing  the  scrolls  which  it  had  hidden. 


Plate  III.     Iron  Balcony.     English. 
Showing  the  superadded  work  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  Craftsman. 


Because  iron  was  so  easily  obtainable  and  easily  extracted  from 
ore,  the  Blacksmith  became  the  draftsman  of  the  people.  This  no 
doubt  is  the  reason  why  the  ironworker  is  absent  from  the  roll  of 
notable  artists  and  craftsmen  which  has  survived  to  us,  with  those 
intimate  details  of  their  lives  which  make  them  living  and  present 
realities  to  those  who  look  upon  a  true  work  of  art  as  an  example  of 
the  personality  of  its  maker.  Occasionally  a  mark  or  signature  of 
the  maker  is  found,  but  seldom  can  it  be  traced  to  an  individual,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  even  if  the  name  is  known,  can  there  be  found  more 
record  of  his  life  than  some  entry  in  a  bill  of  payments,  or  the  lease 
of  a  foundry  or  forge. 

To  those  who  wish  for  such  information  at  the  hands  of  prac- 
ticed craftsmen,  or  to  study  the  subject  of  ironwork,  no  better  works 
can  be  consulted  than  the  books  which  have  been  produced  by  J. 
Starkie  Gardner,  Charles  Ffoulkes  and  Professor  Franz  Meyer. 

The  examples  of  ironwork  illustrated  are  some  of  the  latest  addi- 
tions to  the  Museum's  collection,  and  will  shortly  be  placed  on  exhibit 
in  the  Metalwork  Gallery. 

F.  C.  K. 
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A  Twentieth  Century  Gobelins  Tapestry 

|Y  LETTER  of  February  16,  1918,  from  Andre  Tardieu,  High 
Commissioner  of  the  French  Republic  in  the  United  States,  the 
French  Government  expressed  its  desire,  in  recognition  of  "the 
confidence  placed  in  French  artists  and  the  welcome  extended  to  them 
by  the  City  of  Philadelphia,"  to  present  to  the  Fairmount  Park  Com- 
mission, custodian  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  a  Gobelins 
tapestry.  The  offer  was  accepted  with  the  thanks  of  the  Commission 
on  March  13,  1918,  and  work  on  the  taspestry  was  promptly  begun. 
M.  Gustave  Jaulmes  was  engaged  to  design  the  tapestry,  which  was 
completed  by  January,  1924,  and  delivered  to  the  Park  Commission  on 
June  12,  1924,  and  hung  temporarily  in  Memorial  Hall.  The  tapestry, 
which  is  23  feet  1  inch  wide  by  17  feet  5  inches  high,  was  specially 
designed  to  hang  in  the  large  tapestry  room  of  the  new  Museum,  now 
in  course  of  erection  at  Fairmount,  and  will  be  hung  there  as  soon 
as  the  room  is  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  tapestry  is  symbolic  of  the  friendship  of  France,  and  of 
America's  entrance  into  the  World  War.  It  represents  units  of  the 
American  army  passing  Independence  Hall  on  their  way  to  France. 
A  column  of  infantry  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  steel  helmets  slung 
on  their  packs,  is  marching  with  the  regimental  colors ;  in  the  fore- 
ground are  sections  of  artillery,  with  their  red  standard,  and  camou- 
flaged guns ;  and  the  cavalry  is  represented  on  the  right  by  mounted 
figures  and  a  yellow  standard.  Behind  the  cavalry  is  a  Red  Cross 
ambulance  in  a  small  forest  of  flags  and  guidons.  From  a  balcony 
on  the  left,  ladies  are  showering  the  troops  with  flowers  and  wreaths, 
and  in  the  foreground  is  an  applauding  crowd.  The  services  of  the 
Navy  and  the  destination  of  the  troops  are  typified  by  the  masts  of 
ships  and  battleships  rising  behind  Independence  Hall.  Floating 
above  the  marching  columns  are  two  figures,  hand  in  hand,  repre- 
senting France  and  the  United  States ;  one  bears  the  tricolour  and  the 
other  the  stars  and  stripes.  Above,  among  festoons  of  foliage,  are 
pennants  of  the  two  countries.  These  words  of  Mr.  G.  L.  Jaulmes 
give  us  the  meaning  of  his  work :  "To  stimulate  a  spirit  of  fraternity 
between  our  two  countries,  and  as  a  tribute  from  our  country  to  your 
magnificent  effort  in  the  War.  From  this  point  of  view  our  role  of 
artist  becomes  more  than  a  dream,  and  that  was  my  ambition  in 
working  for  your  country  and  your  city."  Emblems  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  service  and  of  war  activities  are  therefore  found  in 
the  design,  as  though  the  generous  gratitude  of  France  in  her  tribute 
to  the  United  States  must  needs  include  all  the  services  of  our  country 
in  the  years  of  danger. 

The  border  of  the  tapestry  not  only  frames  the  picture,  but  also 
symbolically  unites  in  a  bond  of  fraternal  appreciation  and  affection 
France,  the  United  States,  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  sacrifices 
of  individual  citizens.     At  the  top  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  City, 
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on  the  left  a  portrait  of  Washington  against  a  background  of  draped 
American  flags,  and  on  the  right,  French  flags  and  a  portrait  of 
La  Fayette.  At  the  bottom,  with  city  and  national  flags,  are  quo- 
tations from  the  World  War  speeches  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  either  side,  like  trophies  of  victory,  are  grouped  the 
instruments  and  weapons  of  the  struggle.  Trench  warfare  is  repre- 
sented by  pyramids  of  hand  grenades,  a  trench  mortar,  a  roll  of 
barbed  wire,  gas  masks,  rifles,  machine  guns,  and  cartridge  belts ; 
the  personal  element  of  the  fighting  is  shown  by  revolvers,  sabres, 
and  steel  helmets ;  the  packs,  blanket  roll,  and  a  trench  shovel  and 
pick  are  reminders  of  the  endless  toil  and  discomfort ;  the  work  of 
the  artillery  and  the  problems  of  night  operations  are  typified  by 
guns,  a  shell,  S.  0.  S.  rockets,  and  a  searchlight.  A  drum,  bugle,  and 
French  horn  speak  of  the  work  of  musicians,  and  the  air  fighters  and 
sea  fighters  are  represented  by  airplane  propellers  at  the  extreme 
right  and  anchors  at  the  left.  Among  the  emblems  are  sheaves  of 
wheat  for  the  work  of  the  land  armies,  and  a  great  cauldron  of 
steaming  food.  Two  dogs,  Red  Cross  and  messenger,  tell  of  the  devoted 
service  of  the  war  dogs,  and  a  background  of  trench  palisades  shows 
the  condition  of  the  invaded  country  and  the  dire  need  for  help. 

Like  an  official  document,  the  tapestry  is  signed.  In  the  upper 
right-hand  corner,  within  the  border,  is  R.  F.  (Republique  Francaise), 
1920-1923,  the  initial  G  charged  with  a  bobbin  (the  Gobelins  mark), 
and  a  list  of  seven  names ;  outside  the  border  the  name  G.  L.  Jaulmes 
appears  on  the  right,  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  tapestry.  These  dates 
and  signatures  ought  to  save  future  generations  from  the  worries 
and  controversies  that  beset  us  at  the  present  time  as  to  dates  and 
provenances  for  works  of  art  of  past  centuries. 

A  definition  of  the  word  tapestry  is  necessary.  In  its  Greek 
and  Latin  derivations  Tanrjs  and  tapesium,  it  means  a  hanging 
or  a  covering  for  floor  or  furniture,  without  regard  to  method  of 
weaving.  The  use  of  the  word  has  now,  however,  been  limited  to 
a  certain  kind  of  hand-weaving  in  which  heavy  warp  threads  are 
stretched  between  two  cylinders  and  the  weft  threads,  usually  of 
wool,  are  wound  on  bobbins  and  then  passed  back  and  forth  by  hand 
under  and  over  the  warp  threads.  Each  bobbin  carries  a  different 
colour  which  is  woven  around  the  warp  threads  only  where  that 
colour  is  needed,  seldom  joining  the  other  colours  laterally  or  passing 
behind  them.  The  two  sides  of  each  patch  of  colour  are  therefore  like 
the  selvedges  of  a  separate  piece  of  weaving,  and  consequently  vertical 
slits  appear  wherever  one  colour  stops  and  a  new  one  begins ;  these 
slits  must  be  sewed  up  before  the  tapestry  is  finished.  In  the  com- 
pleted tapestry  the  warp  threads  are  entirely  covered  by  the  weft, 
and  their  position  is  only  indicated  by  small  vertical  ribs.  Some 
tapestries  were  woven  laterally,  and  then  the  warp  ribs  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  design.  Modern  Gobelins  tapestries  are  made  on  high 
warp  looms,  in  which  the  warp  threads  are  stretched  vertically,  as 
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Tapestry  designed  by  G.  L.  Jaulmes,  symbolizing  the  entrance  of  the  United  S  1 


into  the  World  War;  made  at  the  Manufacture  des  Gobelins,  Paris,  1918-1923. 


opposed  to  low  warp  looms,  where  the  warp  is  horizontal.  The  weav- 
ing is  done  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tapestry,  and  the  workman  is 
only  able  to  watch  the  progress  of  his  work  by  looking  through  the 
warp  threads  into  a  mirror  which  reflects  the  right  side  of  the  weav- 
ing. A  large  coloured  cartoon  hanging  near  him  and  a  design  in  out- 
line drawn  on  the  warp  threads  are  his  guides,  but  as  much  is  left 
to  him,  he  is  really  artist  as  well  as  artisan. 

Since  the  17th  century  tapestries  have  been  hung  as  pictures, 
but  in  earlier  times  their  use  and  treatment  were  more  varied.  The 
cold  and  damp  stone  walls  of  castles  and  cathedrals,  with  their  drafty 
crevices,  not  only  needed  colour  for  decoration  but  also  wool  hangings 
to  keep  out  the  cold.  Tapestries  were  hung  in  doorways  as  well, 
since  very  few  solid  doors  were  used  in  the  early  days.  The  small 
number  of  rooms  in  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  castles  compared  with 
the  large  numbers  of  guests  and  retainers  made  it  necessary  to  divide 
the  great  halls  into  smaller  apartments.  This  was  done  by  tapestry 
hangings,  and  the  result  was  really  a  dormitory  with  tapestry  par- 
titions. As  tapestry  is  far  from  sound-proof,  this  explains  why  family 
quarrels  and  state  secrets  so  often  became  public  property.  Tapestries 
served  the  same  purpose  in  the  luxurious  tents  of  military  leaders 
on  their  campaigns :  they  were  doors,  partitions,  and  mural  decora- 
tions. On  festive  occasions  tapestries  were  hung  from  balconies  and 
windows,  and  a  Mediaeval  street  with  crowds  in  bright  colored  cos- 
tumes and  the  quaint  houses  hung  with  tapestries  must  have  been 
delightfully  gay. 

The  nature  and  use  of  tapestries  should  be  considered  in  any 
attempt  to  study  and  appreciate  them.  They  should  be  judged  not 
as  painting  but  as  weaving ;  the  texture  is  therefore  all  important, 
although  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  good  tapestry  to  be  fine,  since  the 
best  15th  century  tapestries  are  coarse.  From  the  nature  of  their 
construction,  with  vertical  ribs  and  horizontal  threads,  they  are 
essentially  architectural,  and  their  designs  therefore  should  not  affect 
the  architectural  value  of  the  wall.  That  is  why  the  early  artists 
ignored  perspective  and  drew  flattened  landscapes  and  figures,  with 
heavy  outlines  to  give  a  silhouette  effect.  The  wealth  of  detail  and 
overcrowding  of  the  figures,  as  it  sometimes  seems  in  Gothic  tapes- 
tries, is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were  meant  to  hang  in 
folds,  so  that  all  the  figures  would  never  be  equally  prominent,  and 
yet  some  would  always  be  visible. 

Textiles  of  tapestry  weave  were  made  by  the  Copts  in  Egypt  and 
by  the  Peruvians  in  South  America  as  early  as  the  third  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  but  tapestry  weaving  was  apparently  not  known 
in  Europe  before  the  13th  century.  Gothic  tapestries  differ  from 
those  of  the  Renaissance  in  that  their  aim  is  to  tell  a  story  calmly 
and  restfully,  as  too  much  action  after  a  time  would  be  fatiguing, 
while  during  the  Renaissance,  on  the  other  hand,  the  designers  strove 
for  realism.    Later,  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  tapestries  became 
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copies  of  paintings,  the  borders  even  imitating  gilt  frames  in  high 
relief,  and  the  copy  sometimes  surpassed  the  model.  The  best  tapes- 
tries, however,  are  those  of  the  period  of  transition  from  Gothic  to 
Renaissance  when  they  were  made  for  hangings  and  not  for  pictures. 
The  history  of  tapestry  manufacture  in  France  begins  with  the 
establishment  of  the  first  royal  workshop  at  Fontainebleau  under 
Francis  I  between  1530  and  1535.  Later  the  Court  moved  to  Paris, 
and  Henry  II  showed  his  interest  in  the  art  by  granting  subsidies  to 
certain  tapestry  weavers  in  the  capital.  In  1607  tapestry  looms 
were  set  up  in  a  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  same  year  Henry 
IV  made  a  contract  with  two  Flemish  gentlemen,  Marc  Comans  and 
Francois  de  la  Planche,  tapestry  weavers,  to  transfer  their  establish- 
ments to  Paris.  Their  agreement  with  the  King  shows  how  highly 
esteemed  was  the  art  of  tapestry  weaving.  In  return  for  their  prom- 
ise to  set  up  eighty  looms,  they  received  titles  of  nobility,  exemption 
from  taxes,  and  the  guaranty  that  no  rival  manufactures  should 
be  established  and  no  foreign  tapestries  be  allowed  to  enter  the  coun- 
try. As  further  inducements,  in  order  to  make  them  entirely  happy, 
the  King  granted  them  the  right  to  sell  beer  wherever  they  wished, 
and  provided  lodgings  for  them  and  their  weavers.  This  establish- 
ment wras  entirely  independent,  chose  its  own  designers,  accepted 
what  orders  it  pleased,  and  received  payment  for  them,  even  from 
the  King,  although  of  course  the  royal  commands  had  to  be  given 
preference.  The  looms  were  first  established  in  the  dependencies 
of  the  Hotel  des  Tournelles,  and  then  near  the  dye  works  of  the 
brothers  Gobelin,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Observatory.  Henry 
IV  wished  to  unify  the  various  tapestry  manufactures  in  Paris,  but 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  support  and  funds  from  his 
Ministers,  and  it  remained  for  Louis  XIV  and  his  Minister  of  Finance, 
Colbert,  to  put  the  plan  into  effect.  In  1662  the  King  bought  the 
Hotel  des  Gobelins,  which  is  situated  on  the  little  Bievre  river,  whose 
waters  were  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  dyes.  This  river  is  now 
almost  entirely  covered  over,  but  it  still  busies  itself  in  feeding  tan- 
neries in  the  neighborhood.  The  Gobelins  were  famous  for  their 
scarlet  dye,  but  after  two  centuries  of  prosperous  trade  they  had 
risen  in  the  world,  and  now  wished  to  dispose  of  their  property. 
Subsequently  Louis  XIV  purchased  adjacent  land  and  houses,  and 
there  in  1667  was  established  the  "Manufacture  royale  des  meubles 
de  la  Couronne."  Its  purpose  was  to  produce  everything  used  in  in- 
terior decorating,  from  door-handles  and  furniture  to  tapestry  and 
bronzes.  At  present  only  tapestries  and  the  rugs  called  Savonnerie 
are  made  at  the  Gobelins.  Tablets  at  the  entrance  to  the  manufactory 
tell  us  why  the  tapestry  works  bear  a  name  in  no  way  connected 
with  tapestry  weaving.  "Jean  and  Philibert  Gobelin,  merchant  dyers 
of  scarlet,  who  have  left  their  name  to  this  quarter  of  Paris  and  to 
the  tapestry  factory,  had  their  works  here  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
century." 
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Charles  Lebrun,  the  artist,  was  the  man  chosen  to  be  the  Director 
of  the  new  Manufacture.  The  task  before  him  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult, but  by  his  excellent  taste,  combined  with  tact  and  great  execu- 
tive ability,  he  was  able  to  control  all  the  designs  created  in  the  Manu- 
facture, as  well  as  the  numerous  artists,  whose  excitable  and  sensi- 
tive temperaments  must  have  caused  many  a  misunderstanding  and 
jealousy.  The  workmen,  who  were  lodged  in  dependencies  of  the 
Hotel  des  Gobelins,  had  little  gardens  of  their  own  with  many  fruit 
trees,  and  these  are  still  perquisites  of  the  tapestry  workers.  Their 
privileges,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  a  special  community  with  a 
common  interest,  made  for  devotion  to  the  Manufacture.  Each 
weaver  served  as  an  apprentice  for  six  years  and  as  a  companion 
for  four,  after  which  time  he  became  a  master,  was  exempt  from 
taxes  and  had  the  privilege  of  "sauvegarde,"  which  meant  that  the 
police  could  not  enter  his  house  without  a  special  order.  Great  ar- 
tists made  cartoons  for  the  Gobelins  tapestries,  among  others  Van 
der  Meulen,  Coypel,  Rubens,  and  of  course  Lebrun.  Louis  XIV  was 
so  charmed  by  a  set  of  sixteen  tapestries  called  the  "Histoire  du  Roy" 
that  he  ordered  them  reproduced  not  only  in  tapestry  but  also  in 
painting  on  corded  silk,  the  ribs  of  which  imitated  the  warp  ribs 
of  tapestry.  Textile  paintings  were  no  new  invention,  however,  as 
painted  wall  hangings,  sometimes  called  painted  tapestries,  were  very 
widely  used  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

To  the  years  of  prosperity  under  Lebrun  there  now  succeeded 
hard  times  for  the  tapestry  works.  Their  great  patron  Colbert  died, 
and  his  successor  Louvois,  whose  policies  and  interests  were  quite 
different,  so  depleted  the  Treasury  by  the  maintenance  of  large  armies 
and  the  carrying  on  of  wars,  that  in  1694  no  funds  could  be  given 
to  the  Manufacture,  and  for  three  years  it  was  closed.  The  death 
of  Lebrun  in  1690  had  already  disorganized  the  works,  and  the  painter 
Mignard  who  succeeded  him  was  old  and  not  able  to  accomplish 
much,  although  he  did  establish  a  school  of  drawing  in  the  manu- 
factory. The  next  director  was  the  architect  Mansart;  he  found  the 
workshops  deserted  and  the  personnel  scattered,  so  that  the  Manu- 
facture had  to  be  entirely  reorganized. 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  later  history  of  the  Gobelins  was 
the  quarrel,  which  arose  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  between 
the  artists  and  the  craftsmen  as  to  the  use  of  colours,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  cartoons.  The  designers  objected  to  the  bold  colours 
which  had  always  been  used  by  the  weavers,  and  insisted  on  the  more 
literal  copying  of  their  cartoons  by  the  introduction  of  hundreds 
of  delicate  intermediate  shades,  which  were  not  so  effective  and  were 
bound  to  fade.  The  workmen  bitterly  opposed  this  but  were  finally 
forced  to  submit,  and  tapestries  became  exact  reproductions  of  paint- 
ings. 

The  Revolution  was  a  blow  to  the  industry,  but  the  Gobelins  sur- 
vived, although  work  was  partially  suspended  for  lack  of  funds  and 
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the  weavers  were  very  poorly  paid  and  suffered  great  privations.  In 
1804  the  Manufacture  again  came  under  the  control  of  the  Crown  and 
it  is  now  a  state  institution.  Except  during  the  Revolution,  when  even 
the  small  amount  spent  on  tapestry  weaving  was  considered  wasted 
and  tapestries  were  burned  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  and  silver  woven 
in  them,  the  Manufacture  des  Gobelins  through  all  its  vicissitudes 
has  ever  been  one  of  the  glories  of  France.  The  list  of  directors  in- 
cludes the  names  of  great  painters,  architects,  and  engineers,  and  the 
work  of  the  weavers  has  always  been  superlative.  There  is  no  tap- 
estry made  today  that  can  compare  with  it. 

In  honour  of  this  City  France  has  therefore  generously  given  of 
her  best  in  the  work  of  both  designer  and  weaver,  so  that  Philadel- 
phia might  possess  an  example  of  one  of  the  greatest  crafts  in  his- 
tory, a  tapestry  from  the  looms  of  the  Manufacture  des  Gobelins. 

N.  A.  R. 
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Calendar  of  Lectures 

December,  1924  to  June,  1925 
At  the  School,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets 


ARTISTIC  EXPRESSION 

A   Critical  Analysis  of   Architecture,   Sculpture,   Painting  and  the   Minor  Arts  ; 
Their   Purpose,   Development   and  Interdependence 

By 

HUGER  ELLIOTT,  Principal  of  the  School 

Illustrated   by  Lantern   Slides,   Charts,   Photographs  and  Color  Prints  and   by   the   Collections 

of  the  Museum 

Thirty    Lectures   on    Thursdays   at   nine    A.    M..    beginning    September   25th     (December    25th. 
January  1st  and  March  26th  omitted) 

General  Considerations 

Dec.      4 Limitations  in  the  Fine  and  the  Industrial  Arts. 

Dec.    11 Realism   and  the  decorative  spirit. 

Dec.    IS Sincerity. 

Specific  Considerations 
Jan.      S i    Architecture.     The     influence   of   civic,   religious   and   geographical   con- 
Jan.  15 /         ditions.      Public  and   semi-public   structures. 

Jan.  22 Dwellings. 

Jan.  2f» Landscape  Architecture.     Parks  and   gardens. 

Feb.      5 Sculpture.     The  Supremacy  of  Greece. 

Feb.  12 Sculpture.     The  Italian  Renaissance.     Other  phases,  ancient   and  modern. 

Feb.  19 Drawing  and  Painting.     Methods  and  technique. 

Feb.  2G Drawing  and  Painting.      Ideals,  past  and  present. 

Mar.     5 Engraving;  on  wood;   on  metal.     Lithography.     Etching. 

Mar.  12 The  Book.     Printing. 

Mar.  19 Illustration.     Advertisements. 
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Apr.      2 Textiles. 

Apr.      9 Textiles.     Dress  and  its  relation  to  architecture. 

Apr.  16 Jewelry  :  its  relation  to  dress. 

/  Furniture  :  the  influence  of  the  architectural  styles  :  reflecting  the  social 

Apl'"  23 I      life  of  the  period. 

Apr.  30 Ceramics,  glass  and  silverware. 

May      7 Tiles,  mosaic  and  leaded  glass  windows. 

May  14 Recapitulation. 

THE    ELEMENTS    OF    ARCHITECTURE    FOR    INTERIOR    DECORATORS 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides 

By 

J.  Frank  Copeland 

Twenty-six  Lectures  on  Thursdays  at  eleven  A.  M..  beginning  October  2nd  (December  25th, 
January  1st  and  March  20th  omitted) 

Dec.      4 Vaults:    structural   forms   and   decoration. 

Dec.    11 Windows  :  framing  and  sash. 

Dec.    IS Windows  :  tracery. 

Jan.      S Windows  :   leaded  glass  windows. 

Jan.    15 The  column  :  base,   shaft,  can. 

Jan.    22 i 

Jan.    29 }  The  0v^™- 

Feb.      5 Gothic  and  other  forms. 

Feb.    12 The  classic  entablature. 

Feb.    19 Parapets  and   balustrades. 

Feb.    26 Stairways  and  fireplaces. 

Mar.     5 Floor  and   wall  coverings  :   hangings. 

Mar.   12 Lighting  fixtures. 

Mar.   19 Furniture. 

Apr.      2 The  choice  and  placing  of  furniture,  bric-a-brac,  etc. 

Apr.      9 Decorative   sculpture. 

Apr.    16 Decorative  painting. 

Apr.    23 Ecclesiastical  forms. 

FURNITURE:      ITS    HISTORIC   DEVELOPMENT 

By 

Edward  Warwick 

Illustrated  by  Lantern   Slides,    Charts  and  Objects  in   the  Museum 

Twenty-three   Lectures   on    Wednesdays    at   eleven   A.   M.,    beginning   October    1st 

(December  24th  and  31st  omitted) 

Note  :     These  lectures  are  repeated  on  Wednesday  evenings  at   7.30. 

Dec.      3 Study  in  the  assembling  of  period  styles. 

Dec.    10 Chippendale. 

Dec.    17 Chippendale's  influence  in   America. 

Jan.      7 France.     Style  of  Louis  XIV. 

■T;ln-    14 France.     The  changes  under  Louis  XV. 

■Tan-    21 France.     Development  under  Louis  XVI. 

Jan.    28 The  Brothers  Adam. 

Feb.      4 The  Furniture  in  the  Hepplewhite  style. 

Feb.    11 The  Furniture  in  the  Sheraton  style. 

Feb.    IS The  period  of  the  Empire. 

Feb.    25 The  Early  Renaissance  in  Italy. 

Mar.     4 The  Development  of  the  Grand  Manner. 

Mar.   11 Furniture  of  ancient   Egypt   and   Greece. 

Mar.  IS Recapitulation. 

HISTORY   OF   COSTUME   AND   ARMOUR 

By 

Edward  Warwick 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,  Charts  and  Photographs 

Thirty  Lectures  on  Mondays  at  eleven  A.  M.,   beginning   September  22nd. 

(December  22nd,  29th,  February  23rd  and   March  23rd  omitted) 

Mediaeval  Costume 

Dec.      1 Costume  of  the  14th  Century — England  and  France.     Introduction  of  the 

Cote-hardi — the  Houppeiande — and  the  Chaperon. 

Dec.      S Costume  of  the  151  h   Century — England   and  France.      Part   I. 

Dec.    15 Costume  of  the  15th   Century.      England  and  France.      Part   II.      The  end 

of  the  Mediaeval  Period. 
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Study  of  the   History  of  Armour 

Jan.      5 I.      Chain  Mail  and   the  Crusades. 

Jan.    12 II.     Cyclas  Period.  Studded  and  Splintered  Period.    The  Long  Bow  versus 

the  Cross  Bow. 
Jan.    19 HI.      Camail  and   Jupon   Period. 

The    Surcoatless  Period. 

Mediaeval  Engines  of  War. 
Jan.    26 IV.      Tabard  Period. 

The  Mediaeval  Tournament,  its  rules  and   regulations. 
Feb.      2 V.      The  Maximilian   Period. 

The  Introduction  of  Gun  Powder. 

Feb.      9 VI.     The  storming  of  a  Mediaeval  Castle. 

Feb.    16 Heraldry. 

Mar.     2 Ecclesiastical  Costume. 

Mar.      i) Ancient  Ships. 

The  Renaissance 

Mar.   16 First  half  of  the  16th   Century  in  England  and   France. 

Mar.   30 Second   half  of  the   16th   Century  in  England   and  France. 

Apr.      6 17th   Century.      Costume  in   England. 

Apr.    13 17th  Century.     Costume  in  France. 

Apr.    20 Early  American  Costume. 

Apr.    27 ISth  Century.     Costume  in  England. 

May      4 18th   Century.     Costume  in  France. 

May    11 ISth   Century.     Costume  in  America. 

May    IS Aeroplanes. 

THE   EVOLUTION   OF   ORNAMENTAL   MOTIVES 
A  Discussion  of  the  Decorative  Forms  Used  by  Designers  Throughout  the  Ages 

By 

Huger  Elliott,  Principal  of  the  School 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides.  Charts  and  by  the  Collections  of  the  Museum 

Thirty  Lectures  on  Tuesdavs  at  eleven  A.  M..  beginning  September  30th 

(December  23rd,   30th  and  March   24th  omitted) 

Dec.      2 Sources  of  ornamental  motives  :     Derived  from  nature  :  flora. 

Dec.      9 Sources  of  ornamental  motives  :     Derived  from  nature  :  fauna. 

Dec.    16 Sources    of    ornamental    motives:    symbols:    man    made    objects:    abstract 

forms. 

Jan.      6 The  persistence  of  certain  motives  :   the  brief  life   of  others. 

Jan.    13 The    unity    of    ornamental    forms    in    the    products    of    any    given    historic 

period. 
The  Ornamental    Motives   of   the  Various   Periods   Considered    Chronologically,   with   Reference 

to   Social  Conditions,    Natural   Resources,    etc. 
Jan.    20 Early   gropings.      Ideals  of  the  Egyptians   and   of    the  ancient  peoples   of 

Asia  Minor. 
Tan.    27 The  Greek  feeling  for  beauty.      Reasons  for  the  enduring  quality  of  their 

work. 
Feb.      3 The    Roman    development    of    Greek    forms.      The    far-reaching    results    of 

their  dominance  of  Europe. 

Feb.    10 Christian  ideals.     Byzantium  and   the  oriental  love  of  color. 

Feb.    17 The  teaching  of  Mahomet  :    Moslem  Art. 

Fell.    24 The  ornamental  motives  of  India. 

Mar.     3 The  art  of  China  and  Japan. 

Mar.   10 The    Romanesque    style.      The    new    forces    in    European    culture:    the    re- 
shaping of  Roman  decorative  elements. 

Mar.   17 The  Gothic  period.     Its  artistic  unity.     The  Gilds. 

Mar.   31 The  evolution   of  the   style. 

Apr.      7 Italy  and  the  Classic  spirit. 

Apr.    14 The  period  of  transition. 

Apr.    21 The  High  Renaissance. 

Apr.    28 Eighteenth    Century   Europe. 

May      5 The  cause  of  the  Revivals. 

May    12 Present-day    problems. 


Notes 
Museum  Bulletin.     The  note  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  last 
month,   requesting:  that  certain  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  be  for- 
warded to  the  Librarian,  met  with  little  response.     The  list  of  ex- 
hausted numbers  is  therefore  being  republished,  and  the  Librarian 


would  be  grateful  to  any  member  who  would  forward  copies  of  these 
Bulletins  to  the  Museum,  so  that  the  Library  may  be  equipped  with 
sufficient  copies  of  all  the  Bulletins  that  have  been  published. 

LIST  OF  BULLETINS  REQUIRED 

January,  1903,  to  July,  1905,  inclusive. 
October,  1915.  October,  1921. 

February,  1921.  September,  1923. 

February,  1924. 

Cover  Illustration.  The  illustration  on  the  cover  is  an  enlarged 
section  of  the  Balcony  (Plate  II).  It  shows  very  clearly  the  fine 
welding  of  the  leaves  onto  the  branches,  and  the  burring  of  the  rivet 
heads. 


New  Membership 

Since  the  report  published  in  the  November,  1924,  Bulletin,  one  Fellow 
for  Life,  one  Life  Member,  two  Contributing  Members  and  ninety-three  Annual 
Members  have  been  added  to  the  membership  roll. 

Fellow  for  Life 

Howard  Puguet 

Life  Member 

R.  Wistar  Harvey 

Contributing  Member 

Dr.  Henry  Beates,  Jr.  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Burpee 


Miss  Elisabeth  Altman 
William  Barnes 
David  Barrist 
C.  C.  Baxter 
S.  Brian  Baylinson 
Mrs.  Belle  E.  Beishlag 
Edward  C.  Bendere 
George  W.  Berry 
J.  Page  Blair 
M.  L.  Blitzstein  &  Co. 
Guiseppe  Boghetti 
Charles  J.  Boudart 
William  Brann,  Jr. 
Tillman  Calm 
E.  Perry  Campbell 
Horace  T.  Carpenter 
Daniel  F.  Can- 
Walter  J.  Chase 
Israel  Cherkasky 
Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Chism 
Miss  Mary  C.  Clare 
Jameson  Clarke 
Joseph  E.  Cohen 
Patrick  J.  Collins 
Mrs.  William  J.  Collins 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Cooke 
Miss  Adele  I.  Cooper 
Craftex  Mills 

A.  X.  Davis 
James  Delanev 

B.  V.  Denk 


Annual  Members 

Harry  Dentel 

E.  Milton  Dexter 

S.  B.  Dill 

Jos.  T.  Dingee 

Geo.  S.  Dnnlap 

Mrs.  James  A.  Dnnlap 

!  Inward  E.  Eddy 

Charles  W.  Evans 

Charles  H.  Eyles 

Nathan  Faggen 

Henry  B.  Farquhar 

Mrs.  James  I.  Flanagen 

J  (dm  A.  Forrestel 

Mrs.  Herbert  Frazier 

Miss  Virginia  Gray  Gibson 

George  M.  Grav 

Mrs.  Edward  Hacker 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Hay 

Almern  C.  Howard 

Jos.  M.  Jennings 

Mrs.  Leda  A.  Johnson 

Oliver  W.  Kerr 

Charles  Krakovitz 

Arthur  Kuppinger 

1  tarry  Largman 

Dr.  Charles  II.  La  Wall 

John  B.  Lear 

W.  H.  Lee 

Victor  C  Marouissee 

Mrs.  William  Clarke  Mason 

Michael  F.  McCullen 


Mrs.  Barclay  McFadden 

F.  Corlies  Morgan 

Mrs.  Harry  R.  Neilson 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Niemann 

Miss  Mary  B.  Peirce 

Emile  G.  Perrot 

Miss  Florence  E.  Peterson 

Miss  Audrey  Pie 

William  T.  Pringle 

Mrs.  G.  Brinton  Roberts 

Joseph  Ross 

Gabriel  B.  Roth 

Hush  T.  Smith  &  Co..  Inc. 

Michael  A.  Spatola 

William  Macy  Stanton 

Miss  Dorothy  Stecker 

Miss  Clare  R.  Stevenson 

Mrs.  F.  de  St.  Phalle 

Mrs.  Elbridge  G.  Stout 

Miss  Elaine  Faulkner  Suplee 

W.  J.  R.  Tavlor 

Win.  J.  Taylor.  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Thompson 

Wm.  Morris  Tilden 

Miss  Louisa  M.  Wallis 

Reed  IT.  Walmer 

Edward  Walsh 

W.  M.  West 

Wick  Narrow  Fabric  Co. 

Miss  Rose  B.  Wildman 

Anthony  J.  Zeits 


B.  Berkovitz 
John  K.  Bower 


Donations 


Dr.  J.  L.  Chalfin 
Ellis  M.  Hanson.  Jr. 
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Membership 

Benefactors  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $25,000  or  more  to 

the  Corporation. 
Patrons  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $5,000  to  the  Corporation. 
Fellows  for  Life,  who  contribute  $1,000  at  one  time. 
Life  Members,  who  contribute  $300  at  one  time. 
Fellows,  who  contribute  $250  a  year. 
Sustaining  Members,  who  contribute  $100  a  year. 
Contributing  Members,  who  contribute  $25  a  year. 
Annual  Members,  who  contribute  $10  a  year. 
Fellows  or  Sustaining  Members  whose  contributions  aggregate  $1,000  may 

be  elected  Fellows  for  Life. 
Benefactors,  Patrons,  Fellows  for  Life  and  Life  Members  shall  not  be  liable 

to  annual  dues. 

Privileges 

All  members  are  entitled  to  the  following  benefits: 

The  right  to  vote  and  transact  business  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Invitations  to  all  general  receptions  and  exhibitions  held  at  the  Museum  and 
the  School. 

Free  access  to  the  Museum  and  School  Libraries. 

Admission  to  the  following  Illustrated  Lectures : 

Thirty  Lectures  on  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ORNAMENTAL  MOTIVES, 
given  by  Huger  Elliott,  Principal  of  the  School,  on  Tuesdays  at  11  A.  M.,  begin- 
ning September  30th. 

Twenty-six  Lectures  on  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  IN- 
TERIOR DECORATORS,  given  by  J.  Frank  Copeland,  on  Thursdays  at  9  A.  M., 
beginning  October  2nd. 

Twenty-four  Lectures  on  FURNITURE:  ITS  HISTORIC  DEVELOPMENT, 
given  by  Edward  Warwick,  on  Wednesday  mornings  at  11  o'clock  and  Wednesday 
evenings  at  7.30  o'clock,  beginning  October  1st. 

Thirty  Lectures  on  ARTISTIC  EXPRESSION,  given  by  Huger  Elliott, 
Principal  of  the  School,  on   Thursdays  at  9   A.  M.,   beginning   September   25th. 

Thirty  Lectures  on  HISTORY  OF  COSTUME  AND  ARMOUR,  given  by 
Edward  Warwick,  on  Mondays  at  11  A.  M.,  beginning  September  22nd. 

Also  a  copy  of  each  of  the  following  publications: 

Illustrated  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Museum. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation. 

Annual  Circulars  of  the  School. 

Art  Handbooks  and  Art  Primers,  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Museum. 

(A  printed  list  of  publications  will  be  mailed  to  any  member  on  application.) 

A  list  of  members  is  published  each  year  in  the  Annual  Report.  All  persons 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  institution  will  be  cordially  welcomed 
as  members. 

Applications  for  membership,  and  remittances  should  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Charles  H.  Winslow,  at  the  School,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS:  IN  ORDER  TO  FACILITATE  THE  PROMPT  DELIV- 
ERY OF  MAIL,  THE  CORPORATION  MEMBERS  ARE  EARNESTLY  REQUESTED 
TO  SEND  NOTIFICATION  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SECRETARY. 
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Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


GlFFORD    PlNCHOT, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania 


W.  Freeland  Kendrick, 

Mayor  of  Philadelphia 


Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 

Charles  Bond 

Mrs.  Edward  Browning 

William  M.  Elkins 

John  Gribbei. 

John  S.  Jenks 

Gustav  Ketterf.r 


Edwin  O.  Lewis 
C.  H.  Ludington 
John  D.  McIlhenny 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 
Eli  Kirk  Price 
Thomas  Robins 
Edgar  V.  Seeler 


J.  Stogdell  Stokes 
Edward  T.  Stotesbury 
James  F.  Sullivan 
George  D.  Widener 
John  T.  Windrim 
Charles  J.  Webb 
William  Wood 


OFFICERS 

John  D.  McIlhenny,  President  Charles  Bond,  Treasurer 

William  M.  Elkins,  Vice-President  Thomas  H.  Willson,  Asst.  Treas.  and  Registrar 

Charles  H.  Winslow,  Secretary  Huger  Elliott,  Principal  of  the  School 

Edward  W.  France,  Director  of  the  Textile  School 


MUSEUM  COMMITTEE 

John  D.  McIlhenny,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  ex-officio 

Morris  R.  Bockius 

Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson 

Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 

William  M.  Elkins 

Sydney  E.  Hutchinson 

John  S.  Jenks 

Mrs.  Joseph  Leidy 

George  H.  Lorimer 

C.  H.  Ludington 

Mrs.  Frank  Thorne  Patterson 

Alfred  C.  Prime 

J.  Stogdell  Stokes 

Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury 

Rodman  Wanamaker 

George  D.  Widener 

Honorary  Curators 

Mrs.  Jones  Wister   Oriental  Pottery 

Mrs.   Wm.  D.  Frishmuth,   Musical  Instruments 

F.    D.   Langenheim    Numismatics 

Mrs.  William  T.   Carter   Lace 


INSTRUCTION  COMMITTEE 

Eli  Kirk  Price,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  ex-officio 

Charles  Bond 

Charles  L.  Borie,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 

Nicola  D'Ascenzo 

John  Fisler 

Samuel  S.  Fleisher 

Miss  Margaretta  S.  Hinchman 

Gustav  Ketterer 

Mrs.  Robert  R.  Logan 

Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 

Mrs.  J.  Howard  Rhoads 

William  H.  Richardson 

Edgar  V.  Seeler 

William  Wood 


Honorary  Member 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 


MUSEUM 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Woodhouse,  Jr Acting  Director 

Baugh  Barber  Memorial  Curator  Pennsylvania  German  Pottery 

Dr.   Arthur  E.   Bye   Curator  of  Painting 

Horace   H.   F.   Jayne    Curator  of   Oriental  Art 

Catherine  F.  Woodhouse   Curator  of  Lace 

Langdon   Warner    Adviser  in    Oriental  Art 


ASSOCIATE  COMMITTEE  OF  WOMEN 


President 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 
Vice-Presidents 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 
Miss  Nina  Lea 

Mrs.  Frank  Thorne  Patterson 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 

Recording  Secretary 
Miss  Margaretta  S.  Hinchman 

Treasurer 
Mrs.  Edward  Browning 

Corresponding  Secretary 
Mrs.  Thornton  Oakley 

Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Baird 
Mrs.  Edwin  N.  Benson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Jasper  Y.  Brinton 


Mrs.  John  H.  Brinton 
Mrs.  William  T.  Carter 
Mrs.  J.  Hamilton  Cheston 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Clark 
Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 
Mrs.  S.  Grey  Dayton 
Mrs.  William  A.  Dick 
Mrs.  Russell  Duane 
Miss  Cornelia  L.  Ewing 
Mrs.  George  H.  Frazier 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grove 
Mrs.  F.  Woodson  Hancock 
Mrs.  H.  Norris  Harrison 
Mrs.  Charles  Wolcott  Henry 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Judson 
Mrs.  J.  Louis  Ketterlinus 
Mrs.  Joseph  Leidy 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  Logan 
Mrs.  Norman  MacLeod 
Mrs.  John  H.  McFadden,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 
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Mrs.  Eli  Kirk  Price 
Mrs.  J.  Howard  Rhoads 
Countess  of  Santa  Eulalia 
Mrs.  C.  Shillard-Smith 
Mrs.  W    Standley  Stokes 
Mrs.  William  H.  Walbaum 
Mrs.  Albert  B.  Weimer 
Mrs.  C.  Stewart  Wurts 

Contributing  Member 
Mrs.  Percival  Roberts,  Jr. 

Honorary  Member 

Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson 
Miss  Margaret  Clyde 
Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury 
Mrs.  M.  Hampton  Todd 


